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SHORE 


MARY BRITTON MILLER 


Play on the seashore 
And gather up shells, 
Kneel in the damp sands 
Digging wells. 


Run on the rocks 

Where the seaweed slips, 
Watch the waves 

And the beautiful ships. 


SY MACMILLAN CO.) 
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ON THE BEACH 
“When | was down beside the sea... 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


a“ 


Down under the ocean lie many treasures. Holling C. 
Holling, our cover artist, gives you a “fish-eye” view of 
some of these wonders. If you want to learn more about 
the ‘“‘wonderland under water,’’ turn to page 14 in this 
month’s NEWS. Mr. Holling shows you a way you can see 
some of these underwater treasures for yourself. 

Mr. Holling is a friend of all children. He has written 
and illustrated many wonderful books. All of his stories 
make good summertime reading. Here are four: Sea Bird, 
Paddle to the Sea, Tree on the Trail, and Minn of the 
Mississippi. 


Your NEWS editors have had fun planning this issue for 
you. We hope you enjoy all the stories and poems and 
pictures about the sea and the wonders along its shores. 
Perhaps you will be lucky enough to go to the beach this 
summer. Then some of the NEWS stories may come true 
for you. If you can’t go this vacation, you can have fun 
reading and dreaming about going ‘‘some day.”’ 


May 8 is a very special birthday for all good Red Cross- 
ers to remember. On this day, 71 countries around the 
world will pay honor to Henri Dunant, the founder of the 
Red Cross. The story of how a boy “found” Henri Dunant 
when he was an old man, and how honors were then heaped 
upon Dunant, is told by Alberta Powell Graham (page 22). 


Besides the Holling C. Holling books already described, 
you will enjoy reading these, too: 

Sea and Shore by C. J. Hylander (Macmillan). This 
book tells about plants and animals that live on the seashore. 

Wonders of the Seashore by Jacquelyn Berrill (Dodd- 
Mead). After you read the story by Mrs. Berrill on page 8 
of the May NEWS, you will want to read a whole book 
of hers. 

Fun in the Water by Commander Bob Winston, USNR 
(June, Osborn, Foster, and Smith). An invitation to all 
to have fun in the water. 

Billy Bass, Tommy Trout by R. W. Eschmeyer (Fisher- 
man Press). True-to-life stories about fish and how they 
live. 

—Lots S. JOHNSON, editor. 











Albacore Ahead? 


As the huge fish came crashing 
GLADYS RELYEA SAXON 
toward him, Johnny showed he had 
Illustrated by 
the courage of a true fisherman... . Ralph Ray, Jr. 
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a. DONESA made fast the wirescreen 
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of the last rabbit hutch. It was just 
past suppertime and the sun was making 
long shadows among the rows of vegetables 
in his grandfather’s garden colony of San 
Diego. 

“‘There, that’s done,”’ he said to himself. 
‘‘Next week it’s Mary’s turn to feed them, 
and then Rosella’s, and then I’ll be back.”’ 

He walked through the grape arbor to 
the cage that held his own special pet, the 
green and yellow Mexican parrot that his 
big brother Joe had brought back from his 
last fishing trip. 

“Say good-bye, Carmelita,’”’ he coaxed, 
reaching to pet her. 

‘‘Bye-bye-bye-bye,’” croaked Carmelita. 

Johnnie latched the door of the cage and 
picked his way carefully down the path to 
his grandfather. He squatted beside him 
and began to weed the Portuguese horse 
beans, too. 

“Well, Joao,’’ said his 
speaking in Portuguese. 
sea bag ready?’’ 

‘‘Sim,’’ Johnnie answered in the same 
language. 

Minutes passed and the garden seemed 
to become a world of its own in the fading 
light. At last Johnnie found courage to 
ask the question that had been bothering 
him since his father had told him he was 
to go fishing on the Mary Rosella again, 
this time halfway down the coast of Mexico 
to the San Benito Islands. 

‘“‘Grandfather, suppose . . . suppose. . 
I shame papai before his crew?” 

His grandfather grunted as he straight- 
ened up and looked at Johnnie. ‘‘Never has 
the family of Donesa owned a coward,” he 
said sternly. 

‘But think not that I do not understand,”’ 
his grandfather went on. “I know how 
strong must be your memory of that other 
voyage.” 

Johnnie shivered, then tried to hide it. 
More than anything in the world he wanted 
to be a good fisherman like his grandfather 
used to be, and like his father and Joe 


grandfather, 
“‘Have you your 





Portuguese words 


Joao—John (Jo-dw) 

( papai—papa (pa-pai) 

¢ até G@ vista—so long (a-té-la-veé-sta) 

( sim—yes (seem) 
pescador—fisherman (pes-ca-dér) 
ol4d—hey! (0-14) 
amanha@—tomorrow (a-man-y4) 
obrigado—thank you (o-bree-ga-do) 
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were now. But every time he thought 
about those long, cold minutes in the great 
heaving Pacific Ocean, he felt terribly 
frightened. 

Maybe this time they wouldn’t be able to 
rescue him so quickly, he thought. Maybe 
this time the albacore would knock him 
overboard at night. 

‘‘Remember, my little Joao,’’ his grand- 
father said gently, ‘“‘to face fear is to kill 
it a little.” 

He patted Johnnie’s shoulder. ‘“‘Now go 
into the house. Your papai wants to cast 
off by nine.” 

Johnny ran into the house, picked up 
his sea bag, said good-bye to his three sisters 
and his baby brother. A moment later he 
followed his father and Joe into the car, 
his mother at the wheel. 

Now they turned into Harbor Drive and 
in a few minutes were parked close to the 
Mary Rosella as she nosed gently against 
the wharf in her place among the hundred 
or so other fishing boats. 

Quickly Johnnie said good-bye to his 
mother and, with fast-beating heart, jumped 
aboard. ‘‘Ate a vista!’’ he called back. 

The crew of five had everything ready, 
and almost before Johnnie realized it the 
boat was moving quietly westward on the 
Bay of San Diego. The lights of San Diego 
and North Island grew smaller and smaller. 
Thirty minutes later, they were passing 
Point Loma Lighthouse and heading due 
south into the Pacific Ocean. 

‘Why, I’m not afraid at all,’ Johnnie said 
to himself. ‘Grandfather was right.” 








Then he went into his father’s cabin and 
was soon dreaming of rabbits and parrots 
that could swim and of fish that lived in 
cages. 

Hardly had he fallen asleep, it seemed, 
than he heard his father calling. ‘Hit the 
deck, boy! There’s work to be done!’’ 

Quickly he pulled on his shoes and ran 
into the galley. How hungry the ocean air 
made him! He ate griddle-cakes and syrup 
until the cook got tired of making them. 

His father laughed, ‘“‘Ah, Johnnie, he who 
eats must pay for eating, so into the galley 
with you. You’re our official messboy and 
errand boy, you know.”’ 

Johnnie laughed, too, though a little wryly. 
But he felt so good and the day was so 
blue and the Mary Rosella was making 
her 10 miles an hour so smoothly that he 
really didn’t mind much. 

When he had finished the dishes 
and the scrubbing, he joined the 
crew at the stern and helped with 
the mending of the bait nets, and 
with the rigging of the bamboo 
fishing poles with their feathered 
barbless hooks. And as he listened to the 
men talk of the wonderful albacore haul 
that was going to make them all rich, he 
felt sure that fishing was the life for him. 
Some day he’d be the best pescador in 
San Diego! 

During the next 2 days, Johnnie did his 
own work quickly, then worked with Joe 
and the crew, or helped his father at the 
wheel, or climbed to the crow’s nest. Now 
the Mary Rosella was cruising closer to 
the Mexican shore, looking for sardines or 
anchovies to use as chum to lure the alba- 
core close enough to the boat to take the 
hooks. 

On the afternoon of the second day, while 
the lookout was on deck for a rest, Johnnie 
searched the quiet water around the islands 
more carefully than usual. Suddenly his 
binoculars picked up a mass of dark spots. 
Were they birds feeding? He looked sharper. 

Yes! That meant a school of anchovies 
maybe! ‘‘Ola, BAIT!’ Johnnie shouted 
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down to Joe. Joe called the men. The 
boat headed toward the birds. 

Out came the bait net. Two men took 
the free end of it with them into a skiff. 
Johnnie’s father guided the Mary Rosella 
in a big circle around the school of little fish. 
The crew pulled the sagging net alongside. 
At top speed, with long-handled dipnets, 
everyone hurried to get the anchovies into 
the bait-tanks before they injured them- 
selves in the net. Johnnie knew why—knew 
that albacore won’t 
rise to any but live 
chum. 

The bait-tanks 
filled, the men were in 


high spirits. ‘‘Good 

bait tonight means 

many albacore 

amanha,’’ said the 

chummer. ‘‘Maybe 18 ton, fill the boat, 
and get back soon to San Diego.”’ 

Johnnie was glad, too, and went to bed 
feeling happier than ever about the voyage. 
He fell asleep, knowing he had done a little 
something for his father. Suddenly he was 
awakened by the pounding of feet and 
excited shouts. 

‘“‘Albacore ahead!’’ 

Johnnie began to shiver, all his old fear 
coming back. He pulled the blankets over 
him. He could imagine the bamboo poles 
jerking up and the lines and the feathery 
hooks flying as the men landed the 20- or 
25-pound fish on deck. He felt again the 


cold water close over him. He couldn’t 
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face it again; he just couldn’t, that’s all! 

After a time he grew calmer. He looked 
out of the cabin windows. The sun was 
almost up. ‘I could make some coffee and 
sandwiches for the men,” he thought, know- 
ing that, when a school of albacore is found, 
even the cook becomes a fisherman. “I can 
keep away from the racks.”’ 

He pulled on his sweater and boots and 
ran down into the galley. Soon he had a 
platter of food ready. He stood beneath 
the boom amidships and called to Joe, hold- 
ing the food so Joe could see it. 

Joe beckoned tohim. Fearfully, 
Johnnie edged to the near end of the 
bait-tanks and shoved the platter 


A Albacore is known as the 
“white meat” of the tuna family 
(it is the only tuna with white 
meat) and is considered very 
good eating. Albacore range 
from 10 to 40 pounds in weight. 


within reach of the men. Then he went 
back to the safety of the boom. 

“Good boy, Johnnie,” called his father. 
“‘Now keep out of the way. We don’t want 
you falling overboard again . . . we’d lose 
too much time fishing you up.”” He grinned 
as he said it, and Johnnie knew he was only 
joking. 

By now the Mary Rosella was listing to 
starboard with the weight of the fish. The 
men standing in the racks were waist-deep 
in the rough waves, but never once did they 
stop casting and bringing in the fish. 

Johnnie watched Joe landing an especially 
big albacore. He saw the line break and the 
pole flip out into the water. 

“‘Throw me down another, Johnnie,’’ Joe 


yelled to him, pointing to the spare poles. 

Johnnie picked up a strong-looking pole 
already rigged. He started toward Joe with 
it. Suddenly he realized what he was about 
to do. He stopped, grabbed the pipe that 
fed the bait-tanks. His knees wobbled. He 
just couldn’t go any closer to that dark, 
cold water. 

“Hurry, Johnnie!’ Joe shouted, turning 
to see why Johnnie was so slow. 

Thus turned, Joe did not see the albacore 
bearing down upon him as one of the men 
swung back his pole. 

But Johnnie saw. He slid across the slant- 
ing deck and threw himself at the fish. That 

changed its direction but did not 
stop its speed. Down went John- 
nie into the flopping, slimy fish 
piled high against the rail. Grasping 
blindly for something to hold on to, 

Johnnie slid over the fish, closer and closer 

to the racks. The cook saw him and 

caught him by the legs, stopping his slide. 

Joe picked Johnnie up and helped him 

to the platform just above and out of 

reach of the poles. ‘‘Obrigado, Johnnie,” 

he said, ‘“‘guess you saved me from 

a swim in the Pacific. Are you all 
right?” 

Johnnie looked down at his sweat- 
er and jeans, now smeared and scaly. He 
rubbed his bruised knees. ‘Yes, sure,” 
he said. 

Joe went back to his fishing. Johnnie 
gave a long, long sigh. ‘I am all right,” 
he said to himself. ‘‘And I’m not afraid 
any more!”’ 

He saw his father looking at him. He 
saluted to show he was feeling fine. His 
father returned the salute, smiling proudly. 

Somehow that salute was terribly impor- 
tant to Johnnie. All at once he felt older 
and happier. Suddenly there was no place 
he would rather be than right here on his 
father’s boat learning to be a good fisherman 
like all the other men in the Donesa family. 

He picked up the now empty coffee pot 
and platter and hurried into the galley to 


refill them. (THE END) 
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SEASHORE 
WONDERLAND 


ail a Writter ind illustrated by 
——__ > JACQUELYN BERRILL 






Are you going to the seashore this 
summer? If so, you'll pick up some 
beautiful shells. Perhaps you will want 
to bring home one of each kind to start 


a shell collection. 


All of these lovely colored shells were 
once the homes of animals. The shells be- 
come much more interesting when you have 
met their owners alive. If you know where 
to find these animals, perhaps you can see 
how they live and make friends with them. 
They won’t hurt you, so you needn’t be 
afraid! 

There are animals living all along the 
shore between high and low tide. You know, 
don’t you, that the ocean is never still? It 
is always coming higher over the sands, 
washing away your sand castles, or going 
farther and farther out, leaving more and 
more seaweed in view. 

This is what we mean by the tide—6 
hours coming in, 6 hours going out, then 
another 6 coming in higher again, and 
another 6 going out lower. 

When the tide is out you’ll find most of 
the animals buried in the sand, hiding under 
: : seaweed or under rocks, anywhere for pro- 
” Ri ace: PRE: ey tection. Turn over rocks at the shore edge, 
or lift the curtains of seaweed, or dig in the 








BARNACLES 


sands, and you will find new friends waiting 
for you. 
Acorn Barnacle 


On a rocky shore, the first thing you will 
do is tear your jeans on the barnacles. The 
rocks everywhere are covered with millions 
of little gray-white houses built by acorn 
barnacles. Each little house has two 
hinged doors on top. When closed, the 
doors protect the animal and keep it wet 
while the tide is out. 

You’ll find many houses empty with the 
doors gone, and I hope you'll find some 
barnacles covered with sea water, perhaps 
in a tide pool. Put your face down very 
close so you can see the doors open and 
dainty, featherlike feet waving through the 
water catching food. Actually, they are 
kicking food into their mouths! 

Winkles 


You'll pick up many small, empty, top- 
shaped houses of all colors and sizes. You 
can easily find the live winkles, for they 
too are all over the rocks, hanging on for 
dear life while the tide is out. 

When they are covered with water, they 
open their doors. 


Out of each house come 





LIMPETS 


a head and two feelers and a large foot. 
Then the winkles glide over the rocks look- 
ing for food. When frightened, they pull 
inside their twisted shell houses and shut 
the doors—which they carry ready on the 
back of the foot—so tightly you can’t pry 
them open. 


Dog Whelk 


You are sure to find among your treasures 
a small, thick, white winkle which is called 
a dog whelk. This little animal can shoot 
out a purple dye into the water for protec- 
tion. Hundreds of years ago the whelk 
furnished the royal purple dye to color the 
robes of the Roman emperors. 

Limpets 

You'll see little tent-shaped houses, called 
limpets, holding so tightly to the rocks 
you can’t possibly pull them off. These 
houses always make me think of the hats 
the Chinese wear. When under water the 
shell house is lifted and out comes a large 
foot. Then the animal crawls about eating 





STARFISH 











SEA URCHIN 
seaweed. It returns to exactly the same 
spot again, and no one knows how it finds 
its way back! 

Probably you’ll pick up a shell that looks 
like a tiny Dutch shoe. It is a slipper 
limpet. These limpets are pink or purple 
and very highly polished on the inside. 
When alive they stick tightly to rocks or 
any solid surface. Sometimes you will find 
them piled on top of each other. 


Starfish 


Now, if you lift the seaweed curtain, you 
are sure to see starfish, for they are found 
almost everywhere on rocks or on the sandy 
shore. The most common one has five 
points, or rays, but some have as many as 
twenty points. 

They seem to come in all colors and all 
sizes. But each one has a mouth on the 
under side in the center and hundreds of 
tiny tube feet with suckers at the ends. 
Each one also has a sieve plate on the top 
through which water is strained to make 
the tube feet work. 

When the starfish loses a ray it grows 
another to take its place. That is why you 





SAND DOLLAR 
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MOON SNAILS 


may find some with one or more small points 
starting to grow. 


ij Le i os 
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When the tide is very low and you turn 
over rocks, you'll find an animal that looks 
like a pincushion. It has sharp green, 
purple, black, and sometimes even pink 
spines all over it. This is the sea urchin. 
Pick it up and see the tube feet between 
the spines. The mouth is on the under side 
and you can see five teeth. 

I do hope you will find the shell of this 
animal. It is extremely beautiful, white, 
round like a ball, very fragile, with a dainty 
design of holes all over it. 


Sand Dollars 


On the sandy shore live sand dollars, 
flat and about the size of a silver dollar. 
The shell is white, bleached by the sun, and 
has a flower design of holes in it. 

The live animal, found half buried in the 
sand, is covered with small spines and looks 
and feels like brownish or green velvet. 
The mouth is on the under side in the 
center. If you carefully break a shell, you 





HERMIT CRABS 





CLAMS 


will find five tiny white ‘“‘gulls,’’ for the 
mouth parts look exactly like tiny birds. 


When you are wading at low tide on a 
sandy beach, you may see a small mound 
moving along under the sand. Pick it up 
quickly and watch the great foot of the 
moon snail disappear into its pretty house. 
You'll be surprised that so much could get 
inside. The moon snail glides just under 
the surface looking for food. When it finds 
a clam, it drills a round hole in the shell 
and sucks the animal out. Now you know 
why so many shells you find have small, 
round holes in them! 


You aren’t the only one interested in the 
empty shell houses along the shore. There 
is a small soft crab, called the hermit crab, 
that does not have a shell house of its own, 
but uses empty whelk shells. Once a suit- 
able home is found, the crab cleans it well 
and moves in and thereafter carries its 
house about on its shoulder. When fright- 
ened, the crab withdraws into its house and 
uses its large claw as a door. 


Many clam shells are tossed up on the 
beach. Look at one and you can find how 
old the animal was that once lived in it. 
When there was lots of food and the water 
was warm, the clam grew fast, but in the 
cold winter it grew just a heavy ridge. Now 
by counting the ridges you know how many 
winters the animal lived. 

Clams hide in the sand. They may wet 





SCALLOPS 


you to the knees, for when they feel you 
near they draw in their long necks, sending 
out a jet of water. This shows you where 
to dig to find a live clam. Poor clam—it 
doesn’t have a head or eyes, but only a 
large foot to dig with and two tubes that 
come to the surface to draw in water con- 
taining the food it needs. 

The common clam house is two shells 
hinged at one side. You may also find a 
long, narrow shell which looks like the 
handle of a razor your grandfather used. 
This one is called the razor clam. 


Cockle shells are the pretty, round, white 
shell houses with deep ridges branching 
from the hinge like a fan. Cockles live 
very near the surface and their enemies find 
them easily, as you can see by the large 
number you find with holes in them. 


I think scallop shells are the prettiest 
on the beach. They are large, almost round, 
and have deep, wide ridges like fans. There 
are many bright colors. Some shells are 
almost flat and others deep enough to make 
good ashtrays or baking dishes for mother. 

The animals that once lived in these 
houses are interesting, but you won’t find 
them easily. They live in deep water, where 
they swim gracefully by flapping their shells 
open and closed. All along the edges are 
two rows of blue-green eyes and many long 
tentacles. 

You will find all these friends and many 
more waiting for you at the beach! 
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Fun 


IN THE WATER 


MARGO HILLS TYLER 


Illustrations by 
John Donaldson 


When you go to the beach—whether 
it be at the ocean, lake, or pool—you'll 


discover there are many stunts you and 
your buddies can do to have fun in the 
water. Most of these stunts take practice. 
You may have to make several tries be- 
fore you can do them! 


PENDULUM 


Try making like a pendulum. Float on your 
back with your arms in the water above your head. 
Then drop the chin forward and swing your arms 
through the water even with your shoulders. This 
will put you in an upright position. Continue to 
move your arms forward, drop the chin more, 
extend the legs back, and go into a prone float. 
You can go the other way by reversing your 
movements. 


CHINNING 


If you’re a good floater, you can impress your 
buddies with your strength by chinning yourself 





like this. In water that is over your head, try to 
float in an upright position with your head below 
the water and your arms above it. 

Now pull your arms down, just as you would if 
you were chinning yourself on a bar. This will 
bring your body up and your chin level with the 
water. This is easier to do in salt water. Be sure 
to take a deep breath each time your head is above 
the surface. 


RHYTHMS 


Even if you can only swim a little you can have 
fun practicing swimming in rhythm with your 
buddies. You can do it with two or more people. 
The leader sets the pace and the line follows. 

You have to swim with your head above water 
so you can follow the leader. You move your arms 
and legs in the same pattern and at the same speed 
as he does. You can also do this swimming side 
by side. 


WATER FOUNTAIN 


If there are several of you, you can join together 
to make a water fountain. Form a circle, holding 
hands with arms extended. Then lie down on the 
water in a back float, putting your feet toward the 
center of the circle. Do the flutter kick and you'll 
have a fountain in the center of the ring. 


SOMERSAULTS 


Somersaults can be done in the water as easily 
as on land. Start by floating on the back with 
your arms extended to the side. Pull your knees 
up toward your chin, hold your breath, put your 
head back, pull your arms forward, and you'll roll 
over backwards. 








WW: MAY VISIT a beach and sit upon the 
sand, wondering what lies beneath 
those restless waves. We may sail upon the 
waves or fly above them in a plane. 

When we reach the beaches of another 
land we think: ‘‘Now we know all about 
the sea, for we have crossed it.’’ 

Yet the traveler crossing the ocean passes 
over cliffs, mountains, canyons, and vast 
plains without knowing that they lie spread 
out below him. 

People who have known the sea all their 
lives are always finding something new to 
learn about it. Scientists dredge up samples 
of sea-bottom for study. They tow scoops 
of netting behind laboratory boats to gather 
and examine the fishes from different levels. 

Old sailors heave their sounding lines and 
are surprised to find that the floor of a bay 
has sunk several feet in a few years. A 
trading schooner comes upon an island, 
uncharted, newly risen from the ocean. 
Ships with modern electrical equipment feel 
out unknown depths and find new facts 
hidden from human eyes. 

Most of these searchings and soundings 
are near continents. Much of it is done to 
bring navigation charts up to date. Even 
so, too many ships run aground on hidden 
reefs, are wrecked, and sink. Beyond the 
14 


edges of continents the soundings grow less 
and less, because the oceans are deeper and 
more vast. In some places, even a mountain 
peak 5 miles high would not come near the 
hull of a ship steaming over it. 

Miles down in the outer ocean, water 
pressure would crush a diver. In shallower 
water nearer shore, many ships sink from 
the striking of coral reefs, but divers can 
reach them. Weighted shoes and a weighted 
belt hold the man down so that he can walk. 
He breathes air pumped through a hose, the 
used air bubbling out again from his helmet. 
Bright fishes flock like birds to watch this 
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WATERPROOF THE BOX BY 
PAINTING. INSIDE AND OUT. 


awkward creature waddle through their 
forests of coral trees. 

Divers have to learn from small begin- 
nings. Some divers who now work at ex- 
ploring wrecks (for treasure or for ways to 
raise and salvage them) once were afraid 
of the water. As children they conquered 
their fears in the bathtub. Lying face down, 
they blew their breath out in bubbles, 
slowly. They opened their eyes and watched 
their own fingers moving among under- 
water lights and shadows. 

Making a game out of it, they lost their 
fear. After that it was easy to learn to 
swim, dive, and play under water. Later 
they came to use face-masks and swim-fins, 
and a new world of adventure began for 
them. 

Perhaps you may never become a deep-sea 
diver. Perhaps you have not yet seen the 
sea. Never mind—there are other under- 
water wonderlands. Any brook or pond 


1 a dogfish might say this if he could 
bark 


4 fish with cigar-shaped bodies and 
ten arms 


6 closes 


N 


initials for high frequency 


9 a body of salt water, smaller than 
an ocean 


10 upper limb 

12 abbr. for Rear Admiral 

14 fish with a broad flat body and thin 
tail 

15 frozen water 

17 abbr. for Kentucky 

18 forces onward 

19 one of the Little Women 


place where fish are kept 
groove 


animals that live in water 
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pronoun 


can give you a thrilling experience. Even if 
it is not deep enough for swimming, you 
can wade or sit and study the bottom 
through a water glass. 

A water glass can be made easily. Re- 
move the bottom from a box, fit a pane of 
glass to it, and putty it tight. Sink the 
glass bottom below the surface, put your 
face inside, look down. A cloth laid over 
your head will darken everything until the 
only light comes from below, through the 
water. 

Now you will discover the wonders of 
bright pebbles and shells, the grace and 
color of plain old pond-weeds. You may 
watch frogs, minnows, swimming turtles 
as a diver might watch them through the 
glass window of his helmet. 

Almost any cast-off thing down there 
can become the wreck of an ancient ship. 
In no time you will feel that you are explor- 
ing a magic new world! 


5 dangerous, large, sharp-tooth fish (pl.) 
6 these letters look like two morays 
8 a riot 

11 possessive pronoun 

13 160 square rods 

16 fish lay them; so do chickens 


(Answers on page 23) 
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GET IN THE 
Suiml 


Are you a water watcher? You 
don’t need to sit on the sidelines 
while others have fun in the 
water. Red Cross chapters 
nearly everywhere will offer 
swim classes this summer. Find 
out from your JRC teacher- 
sponsor how you can enroll in a 


class and get in the swim. 


THIS IS FUN!—Beginning class at Parnell Pool show 
their enjoyment of learning to swim in the Red Cross 
water safety program. (Chesterfield County Chap- 


ter, Va.) V 





A LET'S PRACTICE FIRST—Before they go in the 
water, this class at Jones Lake learns beginning 
strokes under the direction of instructor Shirley 
Harrison. (Chesterfield County Chapter, Va.) 





HERE WE GO!—Striking out in the water is another 
class of beginners at Jones Lake. Miss Lillian Brown, 
instructor, watches from the bank. (Chesterfield 
County Chapter, Va.) V 
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A LEARNING CRAWL STROKE—Class of inter- 
mediates learns to swim under the direction of Red 
Cross water safety instructors. (Beaumont, Tex.) 








U. S. ARMY PHOTOS 


ACE you to the river,’’ Steve shot 

ahead like the wind. Jack was much 

taller, but he had to pump up a lot of steam 
to keep from falling behind his cousin. 

The two boys were just in sight of their 
goal when they heard someone shout to 
them from a small rowboat cruising around 
the water’s edge, ‘‘Wanna watch soldiers 
diving, young fellows?” 

“Oh boy!’ whooped Jack and Steve in 
surprised delight. 

‘Jump in, then,”’ said the man. Then he 
rowed them to the Army Diving Barge 
where several big fellows hoisted the boys 
over the edge of the small boat to the deck. 

Jack glanced around the barge at the 








By CECELIA LEE FINE 


< BURNING UNDER WATER — 
The tender gives the diver a torch 
for use in underwater welding. 


men in their working clothes, drab and 
dirty. He thought they didn’t look like 
soldiers, except they were big and strong. 
They had pleasant faces, too, just like the 
fellows back home in Nebraska—but here 
they were at Fort Eustis in Virginia at the 
Army Diving School. 

Here his Uncle Dick, who was an Army 
sergeant, taught soldiers how to dive down 
to the very bottom of the sea. What fun it 
must be for his cousin Steve to be living 
at this Army post, Jack thought. 

‘‘Where’s Dad, Mack?” asked Steve of a 
big fellow who was helping to dress one of 
the divers seated on a dressing bench. 

‘“‘He’s below, Shortie. Sergeant Morgan 
said you boys were to see the sights up here 
and soon he’d come up from the deep,” 
Mack said. The two tenders worked away 
at the diver whom they were dressing. 

“That’s Jim,”’ shouted Steve, who hadn’t 













at first recognized the diver because his 
head was bent down. 

“Jim, this is my cousin, Jack, from 
Nebraska. He’s never seen a diver before, 
except in the movies.”’ 

“Hi, fellows,” said Jim. “Don’t think 
I’m a sissy because I can’t put this suit on 
myself. It weighs almost 18 pounds.” 

‘‘And when he’s all fixed up with shoes, 
belt, breastplate, and helmet, it’s a good 
200 pounds,’”’ Mack added. 

The boys watched Jim in his long woolen 
underwear shove his legs through the heavy 
rubber neck of his diving suit. They 
laughed when Mack and Tom lifted Jim 
right off the bench as they took hold of 
the waist of his suit to make his legs slide 
down into it. 

Then the tenders began soaping Jim’s 
hands and wrists to make them slip through 
the tight rubber cuffs of the diving dress. 

‘‘Now for the breastplate,” said Tom. 
He held it up for the boys to see how the 
copper flashed in the sunlight. Then he 
fastened it to the rubber neckpiece of Jim’s 
suit. 

“It must be hot inside,’”’ said Jack as 


he watched Mack buckle a heavy, lead- § 


weighted belt around Jim’s waist. Then 
he passed a harness of leather over the 
breastplate and down between Jim’s legs. 

As the men pulled and tugged at the 
rubber diving dress, they told the boys that 
every strap and buckle and lace must be 
fastened tightly and just so to keep out 
the tons of water that would swallow up 
the diver below. 

“Some boats,’’ said Steve, nudging Jack, 
as Jim was helped to push his feet into two 
heavy 21-pound, lead-soled shoes. 

Now there was only the helmet left to 
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SUITING UP—Tender helps diver put on his heavy 
equipment. The two ropes shown on the front of 
the breast-plate are used by the tender to guide 
the diver above water and to keep him from falling 
down. 
weight easily. 


Under water, the diver can control his oo 









































put on. Mack held the heavy metal helmet 
in front of Jim, as Tom slipped the telephone 
receivers on Jim’s head. 

“‘Every well-dressed diver carries his own 
telephone,”’ laughed Tom. ‘‘That’s the way 
he keeps in touch with those above the 
water and receives directions, while telling 
them what’s going on down there. Of 
course every diver also knows how to signal 
by pulls on his life-line.”’ 

After Mack and Tom had tested the tele- 
phone and found that it worked perfectly, 
the men screwed the helmet in place on 
Jim’s head. Then they checked the signal 
line and the air hose. Finally they patted 
the diver on the back. Jim was dressed and 
ready to go. 

Now Jim was a heavy man indeed, so 
heavy he couldn’t walk without help. Mack 
and Tom led him to the ladder. When he 
reached the first rung, Jim climbed carefully 
down, slid into the water, and finally dis- 
appeared. 

‘‘Funny part of it all is,’’ said Mack, ‘‘on 


(More on next page) 
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READY FOR WORK—Diver is all set to go under 
water while assistants make last-minute check of 
his equipment. 


dry land, the diving suit is heavy and un- 
comfortable; in the water, it makes a man 
into a regular fish. It’s all in how the diver 
learns to control the air inside his suit. 
Once he knows how to blow himself up and 
also how to let the air out, the diver can 
jump-dive into the water, swim around in 
it, float on top, or walk around at the very 
bottom of the sea. 

“That proves that a deep-sea diver is 
even smarter than a fish in water. Nota 
fish in the world could sprout legs, but take 
a man in a diving suit, you might say, by 
stretching a point, that he practically has 
fins.” 

‘‘Well,”’ said Steve, “‘I’d rather catch a 
fish, anyhow, than be one.” 

As for Jack, he started counting the days 
until he could learn to dive like Jim. 

As the boys stood looking into the water, 
bubbles began to bob around on the surface. 

“‘Dad’s coming up,’’ shouted Steve, and 
in a minute they saw Sergeant Morgan, 
heavy-footed and dripping, climb up the 
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ladder where only a little while before Jim 
had climbed down. Tom and Mack ran to 
help him, and unscrewed his helmet in no 
time. Sergeant Morgan looked around and 
grinned cheerfully as he spotted his son 
Steve and his nephew Jack, looking at him, 
wide-eyed and wondering. 

“You boys been good?”’’ he asked. 

“Fine as silk,’’ said Mack for them. 

“Then I’ll give you a little show,” said 
the sergeant. ‘“‘Mack, while you heat me a 
good cup of coffee, I’ll do some burning 
under water for the boys.” 

Mack helped Steve’s father replace his 
helmet. The diver klipp-klopped in his 
heavy shoes over the deck to the ladder 
and climbed down into the water again. 


, Then Mack lighted the torch for him and 


passed it over the edge. 

Sergeant Morgan took it, held it up so 
the boys could see its flame, then thrust 
the burning torch into the water. He held 
it there a long time. The boys strained 
forward to see the light. It burned steadily 
and bright with only a slight flicker. 

Steve had seen burning under water many 
times, always with surprise. Jack could not 
believe his own eyes. 

“It’s simple,’’ said Mack, showing off a 
little. ‘““You see the torch has three tubes. 
One is filled with hydrogen, the other with 
oxygen, and the third with air. The flame 
doesn’t go out in the water because it is 
protected by the envelope of air.”’ 

As the tenders helped Sergeant Morgan 
take off his diving suit, the two boys smiled 
at him happily. Steve was proud of his 
soldier-diver father, and Jack could brag 
to the fellows back in Nebraska about his 
Uncle Dick who was “‘Sergeant Morgan”’ to 
everybody else. 

But Jack did wrinkle his forehead a little 
as he wondered about becoming a diver 
himself. Mack had said, ‘““You can’t make 
a man into a fish on dry land.”’ Just the 
same, thought Jack, that spot back home 
near the marsh ought to dig into a pretty 
good little old swimming hole. 


(THE END) 








THANK YOU, 


LITTLE FOLKS PAGE 


AMERICA! 


Little Paik Yun Hee is 7 years 
old. She and her friends live in 
Korea. 

They were made happy when 
gift boxes came to them from the 
American Junior Red Cross. 

They wrote letters to thank the 
children in America. Paik Yun 


Hee hands bundles of these 













Little Paik Yun Hee 
hands bundles of 
thank-you letters to 
Red Cross workers. 
The American Jun- 
ior Red Cross has 
sent over 100,000 
gift boxes to Ko- 
rean children. * 


letters to the American Red 
Cross men. 

She wants the letters to be sent 
to the school children in Amer- 
ica. 

She says, “All Korean children 
say, Thank you, America, for gift 


boxes.” 





ENRI DUNANT was born in 

Geneva, Switzerland, 125 
years ago this May 8. He was 
given a business training and 
became a banker. 

One summer Henri went to 
Italy for his vacation. At that 
time that country was fighting 
for her freedom from Austria. 
Dunant arrived at the town of 
Solferino during one of the worst 
battles of the war. Many thou- 
sands were killed or wounded 
and there were few doctors and 
no nurses to aid the dying, 
injured soldiers. 

To Henri Dunant, gentle and 
tender-hearted, this battlefield 
was a scene of horror. He gath- 
ered together the women of the 
town and the Sisters of Charity 
in the convents to help him 
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carry water and food to the suffering men. 
He also sent his coachman and carriage to 
a nearby town to buy fruit, medicine, linen, 
and other supplies to make the victims 
more comfortable. 

This experience changed Henri Dunant’s 
whole life. It was then that the idea of 
the Red Cross Society came into his mind. 
He wrote the story of the battle, calling it 
““A Memory of Solferino.”” This book awak- 
ened the people of Europe to the cruelty of 
war and the need of help at such times. 

Dunant spent his time and money in 
founding the Red Cross. 

He lost his place in the bank, his huge 
milling business in Northern Africa failed, 
and with it was lost all the money which 
he and his friends had put into it. 

Henri felt disgraced over the failure. 
Fearing that people would think that he 
had been dishonest, he suddenly left Geneva. 
He was not heard from for years and people 
supposed that he was dead. But after 
fifteen years he was finally found by a 
schoolboy in the Swiss village of Heiden. 


Young George Eggley, on his way to 
school, saw a strange figure on the path 
ahead. ‘‘Who can that be and what is he 
doing?”’ thought the boy. ‘He must be 
hunting for something. Maybe I can help 
him.” 

He stopped beside the old man and asked, 
“‘Did you lose something, sir? What is it? 
Let me help you find it.” 

The man looked at the boy with a kindly 
smile and replied, ‘‘Thank you, my son, it 
is of no importance. I merely like to pick 
up these little pebbles. See these white 
ones; they are as smooth as pearls.”’ 

“They are very pretty,’ said George, 
“but I must hurry on or I shall be late at 
school. Good-by, sir,” he called as he ran 
down the path. 

George told the teacher of the old man 
with the long white beard and the warm 
smile. Wilhelm Sonderegger, the school- 
master, called on the stranger and, learning 
his story, he invited him to be a guest in 
his home. The school children quickly 


became his friends and showered him with 
gifts of flowers and fruit. 

Sonderegger wrote the International Red 
Cross Conference about finding Dunant 
living in poverty in the Swiss village. 
This news brought a newspaper reporter 
to Heiden. His story was widely published 
and brought a hearty response from Du- 
nant’s old friends. ‘ 

People of wealth sent him gifts and 
money. The Dowager Empress of Russia 
sent Dunant a large sum to pension him 
for life. The International Physicians’ Con- 
ference gave him a prize of 5,000 francs. 
Dunant was happy to pay off his debts 
and clear his name from all suspicion of 
dishonesty. 

And then came his greatest honor! The 
first Nobel Peace Prize ever awarded was 
divided between Frederic Passy and Henri 
Dunant. Dunant bequeathed his share to 
the Red Cross and to various charities. 

Henri Dunant never left the village of 
Heiden. There, in a plain, cell-like room 
in the little hospital, the quiet, modest man, 
the founder of the world-wide Red Cross 
Society, lived until his eighty-second year. 


(THE END) 
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Story by 


KAREN OVERGAARD 


Penny Penguin 


Penny Penguin stood on a cake of 
He looked ahead and he looked 
to the right and he looked to the left. 


ice. 


All he could see was ice and snow. 


And when he turned his head and looked 
behind him, he saw penguins—hundreds of 
penguins, that looked just like him. And 
more ice and snow and water. He closed 
his eyes and sighed. 

He was tired of the ice. He was tired of 
the snow. He was tired of the water. He 
was tired of the other penguins. 

But, most of all, he was tired of the suit 
24 


he was wearing. It was the same kind of 
suit the other penguins wore. In fact, it 
was the same kind of suit all penguins wear, 
day and night, winter and summer. 

And he was tired of it. 

Penny Penguin was sure there were other 
kinds of suits in the world. Why did he 
have to wear this kind all the time: white 
shirt, black coat. Black coat, white shirt. 
Even if he could put on a black shirt and a 
white coat, it would help the monotony. 

But what he really wanted was a little 
color in his outfit: Like a different colored 
suit for each day in the week. 

On Mondays, he would wear a shirt as 
blue as ice with the sun shining on it, and 
a seal-brown coat. On Tuesdays, a shirt as 
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green as deep water, and a scarlet coat. 
On Wednesday, a shirt as pink as little 
shrimp, and a ruby-red coat. On Thursdays, 
a shirt as smoky-grey as a pussywillow, 
and a salmon-pink coat. On Saturdays, a 
shirt pale as a peach blossom, and a coat 
as green as seaweed. 

And on Sundays, a coat as gold as the 
sun, as gold as pirate treasure, as gold as 

. as goldfish! A beautiful golden coat 
that would make him the envy of every 
penguin that ever slept standing up. 

Because that was exactly what Penny 
Penguin was doing—sleeping and dreaming, 
standing there on his cake of ice. When he 
opened his eyes, his beautiful wardrobe dis- 
appeared, and there he stood, still in the 
same old white shirt and black coat. He 
hopped down and went home, a very un- 
happy penguin. 

Soon after—in fact, it was the very next 
day—something happened which changed 
Penny Penguin’s whole life. He was stand- 
ing on the cake of ice as usual, looking out 
over the water, as usual, dreaming of his 
wardrobe and the golden coat, as usual. 
But his eyes were open, and suddenly he 
saw a ship. And another. And another. 
Soon the water was full of ships. He thought 
he was dreaming again. 


A All the people laughed at Penny! 


But he learned that the ships had come 
to take the penguins far away to a zoo. 
Penny Penguin was so excited that he swam 
out to one of the ships, ready to go. 

Quite a few of the penguins came aboard 
the ships, ready to go, but not all. Some 
of them liked the ice and the snow and the 
water, and even their old black coats and 
white shirts. So, when the ships sailed 
away, the ice was lined with these pen- 
guins, waving good-by to their friends and 
relatives. 

And standing at the rail of his ship, Penny 
Penguin waved right back at them. Good- 
by to snow! Good-by to ice! And especially 
good-by to white shirts and black coats 
day after day. 

Soon the ships were anchored in the har- 
bor of a, great city, where the Zoo was. 
The penguins were taken off the ships, out 
to the Zoo. 

Now, it was a very good Zoo. Birds and 
animals from all over the world lived there. 
But it took Penny Penguin no time at all 
to see that he would not like that Zoo. 

Because the first things he saw were the 
black and white suits on the penguins al- 
ready in the Zoo. And the second thing he 
saw was a big pool of water. And the third 
thing he saw was ice all around the water. 
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And the fourth thing he saw was a high 
wire fence all around the water and the ice. 
He might as well have stayed home. 

Penny Penguin was so angry at this trick 
which had been played on him that he 
would talk to no one. He stood in a corner 
on a cake of ice and refused to look at 
anything, even when the other penguins 
offered to take him on a sight-seeing trip 
of the Zoo. He stood there for several days. 

One day he heard some very peculiar 
sounds. He opened his eyes just a crack 
and peeked over his shoulder. Then he 
opened his eyes wide, because outside the 
wire fence were blue shirts and red coats, 
green coats and yellow dresses, with people 
inside them. And all the people were 
laughing. 

Penny Penguin looked around. There 
was only the ice, and the water, and him- 
self. He did not know why those people 
were laughing and clapping their hands, 
and he didn’t care, as long as there wasn’t 
a golden coat among them. He dived into 
the water so they would go away. 

But they kept laughing. He poked his 
head out of the water and peered around 
again to see what they could be laughing at. 
But there was still nothing but the ice, 
and the water, and himself in the water. 
He swam around in lazy circles. He flipped 
and he flopped, hoping the people would go 
away. But they only laughed harder, and 
clapped their hands. 

Penny Penguin got tired of swimming, 
so he shot out of the water and landed 
right on the cake of ice, like an airplane 
on the deck of a carrier. The people actually 
cheered! Penny Penguin knew he was still 
all alone with the ice and the water. He 
wondered if they could be cheering him! 
But no! Shooting out of the water like 
that was an old penguin trick. 

So he waved his flippers at them to go 
away. 

They laughed. 

He hopped off the ice to the ground and 
turned his back on them. 

They laughed. 
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DOWN on the beach when the tide is out 
Beautiful things lie all about— 

Rubies and diamonds and shells and pearls, 
Starfish, oysters, and mermaids’ curls; 
Slabs of black marble cut in the sand, 
Veined and smoothed and polished by hand; 
And whipped-up foam that | think must be 
What mermen use for cream in tea. 


These and a million treasures | know 
Strew the beach when the tide is low— 
But very few people seem to care 

For such gems scattered everywhere. 
Lots of these jewels | hide away 

In an old box | found one day. 

And if a beggar asks me for bread 

| will give him diamonds instead. 


He ruffled his feathers at them. 

They laughed. 

He shouted, ‘‘Gork ork!’’ meaning, ‘“‘Go 
away and leave me alone in my misery!”’ 

They howled with laughter. 

Suddenly Penny Penguin saw a golden 
coat! He waddled up close to the fence 
and stared at it. The coat was on a small 
boy. Penny Penguin thought it would look 
better on him. 

*‘Look, Daddy,”’ the boy said, “the pen- 
guin is all dressed up for a party. Doesn’t 
he look handsome?”’ 

Penny Penguin could hardly believe his 
ears. All dressed up? Party? Handsome? 
He looked down at himself, at his old black 
coat and white shirt, and he looked at the 
golden coat on the little boy. The boy 
laughed again and clapped his hands. 

Suddenly Penny Penguin turned and 
dived into the water. He was so happy he 
put on a show—diving, tumbling, shooting 
out of the water onto the ice, swimming 
fast around the pool. 

Today there is not a happier resident of 
the Zoo than Penny Penguin. He is very 
satisfied with his old black coat and white 
shirt, and he would not exchange them for 
all the golden coats in the world. 
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DANNY DUMBO is a very 
special ‘“‘somebody” to the 
boys and girls in Youngstown 
(Mahoning Chapter), Ohio. 
His picture on this page shows 
you how he looks. In real 
life, he stands 24 inches high. 
He is made of cardboard and 
his eyelids open and close. 


Danny has two names. 
Danny was the one his mother 
gave him. And Danny is what 
his friends call him until he 
does some silly, careless thing. 
Then they call him “Danny 
Dumbo.” 


In the summertime, Danny 
goes to the playgrounds in 
Youngstown along with the 
other children. He likes to 
play games with them, games 
that help them remember to 
be careful and safe, so they 
can have more fun. 


The safety motto he gives 
them has the secret letters 
ABC. Soon the children learn 
that they mean “Always be 
careful.”’ Danny tells the boys 
and girls that to be good ABC- 
ers they must practice safety at 
home, on the way to the play- 
ground, and must always re- 
member the rules of the game. 


Danny often takes his 
friends, Poison Ivy, Slouchy, 
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and Fuzzy Germ, with him 
to the playground too. They 
like to tell the children stories 
about themselves. 


Poison Ivy tells them what 
he looks like when he is grow- 
ing alongside the road or in the 
woods, and how it is best to 
stay away from his family. 
Yellow soap and white soap 
are his enemies. 


That goes for Fuzzy Germ, 
too. Keeping clean, the chil- 
dren learn, is one of the best 
ways to prevent common 
diseases. 


Slouchy tells the children 
that “S,” the crooked letter 
of his name, is pretty as a 
letter, but not when they let 
themselves grow that way. 
He says it is much better to 
stand up straight and tall. 


And so, Danny Dumbo and 
his friends spend their sum- 
mers helping boys and girls 
learn to enjoy themselves by 
always being careful. 


This Red Cross Fun Activity Program 
is offered as a summer playground 
educational program by the Mahoning 
Chapter of the American Red Cross. 
It is conducted by directors of JRC, 
and Nursing and Safety Services, as- 
sisted by Red Cross volunteers. 








